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engagement, as temporary Inspectors, of numbers of
young Englishmen whose education and previous ex-
perience scarcely fitted them for that difficult and
delicate duty. Of their determination to merit com-
mendation by the sweat of the brow it is unnecessary
to speak: it was in the execution of their duties that
they failed, and left a lasting legacy of distrust and
dislike of British methods. To the Egyptian, plagues
and epidemics are the visitation of the Almighty, and
human efforts to thwart His will are both useless and
impious. To combat prejudices of this type calls for
immense patience and tact, and these young English-
men did not all possess those qualities of temperament.
They were doubly unfortunate, since the provincial
Civil Service not only shared the popular views, but
appreciated perfectly the difference in authority be-
tween a permanent and a temporary official. It is
hardly surprising, therefore, that, left to their own
devices, the new-comers trampled unwittingly upon
the cherished beliefs of agricultural Egypt. Resolved
at all costs to perform their duty, they acted as they
thought best. The Egyptian, on his side, could not
discriminate between Englishmen, or between normal
and abnormal conditions. In his wrath he condemned
the first, and made no allowance for the second.
Investigators, anxiously endeavouring to ascertain the
causes which in 1919 transformed peaceful Egypt into
a country thirsting for blood, have surmised that one
source of the trouble sprang from a decline in the
quality of the permanent British official In point of
fact the origin was very different, even if the alleged
deterioration was in accordance with fact. But it was
not. The average Englishman in the service of the
Egyptian Government in that year was of a higher
standard, and better trained, than his predecessors. Any
impression to the contrary must have been gathered from
Egyptians who were thinking of bygone days, when